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between the most heroic personal disinterestedness
and the most odious class-selfishness. This was one of
Bentham's leading ideas, and almost the only one by
which he contributed to the elucidation of history:
much of which, except so far as this explained it, must
have been entirely inexplicable to him. The idea was
given him by Helvetius, whose book, 'De TEsprit', is
one continued and most acute commentary on it; and,
together with the other great idea of Helvetius, the
influence of circumstances on character, it will make
his name live by the side of Rousseau, when most of
the other French metaphysicians of the eighteenth
century will be extant as such only in literary history.
In the brief view which we have been able to give
of Bentham's philosophy, it may surprise the reader
that we have said so little about the first principle of
it, with which his name is more identified than with
anything else; the 'principle of utility*, or, as he after-
wards named it, 'the greatest-happiness principle.' It
is a topic on which much were to be said, if there were
room, or if it were in reality necessary for the just
estimation of Bentham. On an occasion more suitable
for a discussion of the metaphysics of morality, or on
which the elucidations necessary to make an opinion
on so abstract a subject intelligible could be con-
veniently given, we should be fully prepared to state
what we think on this subject. At present we shall only
say, that while, under proper explanations, we entirely
agree with Bentham in his principle, we do not hold
with him that all right thinking on the details of morals
depends on its express assertion. We think utility, or
happiness, much too complex and indefinite an end
to be sought except through the medium of various
secondary ends, concerning which there may be, and
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